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This issue of the Journal of Women and Religion is dedicated to 
MARJORIE CASEBIER MCCOY 


Majorie Casebier McCoy, United Meth- 
odist laywoman and Adjunct Professor 
at Pacific School of Religion, isa 
minister, a woman in profound and 
creative service to God and to women 
and men. Last spring Marjorie dis- 
covered she had a brain tumor. With 
her own inimicable style - with humor 
and courage and honesty and imagin- 
ation - she is standing up to the 
challenges of this serious illness. 
She is weak, yet she is strong. 
Powerfully, her spirit reaches out 
and connects with all who come to see 
her. 

To honor Marjorie, and to share her 
many gifts with our readers, we re- 
print in this issue an excerpt from 
her book, Mary, the Mother of Jesus, 
a study guide for churches’ which in- 
cludes, as in this selection, first 
person recreations of Mary, as an old 
woman, reminiscing about her life. 

I selected this chapter, "My First- 
Born Son," because we are in the time 
of Advent. This chapter also seemed 
an appropriate way to say that Mar- 
jorie is for many of us a dear friend 
and mentor. Marjorie is not at all 
an old woman, but like Mary she is a 
woman of profound wisdom and insight. 
And while she is not a physical moth- 
er, Marjorie is the mother of so many 
of us in ministry that we know she is 
indeed blessed among women. 


Debby Streeter 
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FROM THE EDITOR: 
THE FABRIC OF OUR FAITH 


One Saturday afternoon last year, I was driving home from a funeral. I was 
tired from a week many ministers have known: a sudden death in the 
congregation, visits with family, the funeral and cemetary services, and my 
own grief. I found some small consolation in the prospect of an easy drive 
home, but a sudden bottleneck took away even that hope. Traffic backed 
up and I braced myself for more meaningless violence and death, this time 
on the road. | 


But as I neared the jam I discovered its cause. It was not twisted metal, 
but rather spilled cargo, strewn all over the road. And the cargo was also a 
surprise. Rather than the usual industrial mess, I saw with delight that it 
was — yarn. Yes, yarn, skeins and skeins of yarn, brown and yellow and red 
and blue and purple and green and black, yarn, all over the road. 


My frustration and impatience turned to delight as I surveyed this riot of 
colors on the cold, dark asphalt. Impersonal cars competing for progress 
through the jam became friendly drivers smiling at each other at the irony 
- and beauty of these soft patterns of color on a hard, cold roadway. Yet 
still slowly we drove over the yarn, in some way not wanting to hurt these 
ribbons of light and color. 


This issue of the Center for Women and Religion Journal on "Women and 
Ministry" is a fabric woven of different colored yarns, varied ribbons in a 
patchwork of ministries. On a familiar road, well worn and well traveled 
(the church), we are surprised to find new patterns and possibilities, new 
colors and lights. I hope that this issue helps you, the reader, to stop in 
your tracks, and slowly to cross over these threads, with surprise and 
delight, before you continue about your business. I know that soliciting and 
selecting these articles has taken me back to that highway more than once. 


I chose the image of yarn and fabric as a way to present and organize these 
articles for several reasons. First of all, spinning and weaving are an 
important part of women's culture and hence an organic way to speak of 
our patterns of ministry. Moreover, fabric reminds me that for all the 
established patterns, commonplace stitches and traditional vestments, 
there will always be an infinite possibility of new fabrics, new stitches, new 
patterns. And this metaphor speaks to my conviction that ministry, like 
fabric, is not only a functional kind of work, but is also an opportunity for 
creativity and beauty in the service of others. Our faith is indeed a fabric. 


In this Journal, this fabric, are woven different threads. Two Advent 
meditations remind us of the swaddling clothes, the simple cloaks of the 
shepherds, the splendid robes of the magi. Portraits of "Women of the 
Cloth" depict the struggles and visions of ordained women, while "The 
Cloth of Women" reminds us of the rich patterns of women in ministries not 
formally recognized by their churches. Mary Hunt's proposal for a feminist 
vision of ministry reminds us that these two sections are not so separate 
after all, that all women in ministry are laboring for new birth, new 
patterns, new possibilities. 


Each Sunday as I prepare for worship, I put on my own "fabric of faith." 
Over my robe I place a simple blue vestment, panels of cloth front and back 
connected over the shoulders. People ask me if "my blue thing" has a 
formal name, and I say yes, it is my apron. For centuries women have 
performed their religious acts, their caring for others, helping people to be 
comfortable, clean, clothed and fed, in a simple garment, a traditional 
vestment, their aprons. In solidarity with all my sisters in ministry, I wear 
my apron, my apron of religious leadership and service, the fabric of my 
faith. 


MARY’S STORY: My First-Born Son 


by Marjorie Casebier McCoy 


Exerpted and reprinted, with permission, from Mary, the Mother of Jesus, 
Bible Lives of Faith Series, Graded Press 
United Methodist Publishing House, Nashville, 1980. 


This story is an attempt to liberate Mary from historical bondage to the 
stereotyped notions of her passivity, gentleness, and self-effacement. She 
belongs not to a dead past that existed "once upon a time" but to the vital 
present and potential future of our living faith. 


In an effort to bring a fresh approach to the study of the mother of Jesus, I 
have written some of this biography in the first person from the 
perspective of Mary as an old woman. By being present with Mary in this 
way, listening to her memories, feelings, and questions, we can try to bring 
her to life for ourselves. We can imagine "what if" we were there in those 
events and see what new insight breaks through to us. 


Thinking about the fragments of Mary's world through an act of creative 
imagination can help us see the possibilities of our own humanity. A 
mosaic of Mary shaped with this understanding and anticipation will take us 
beyond the one-dimensional picture of traditional piety. It will reveal Mary 
in her multidimensional mystery as a courageous, daring figure who 
actively wrestled with her faithful response to God; as a woman who defied 
social convention and religious law by accepting a pregnancy without 
precedent; as a mother who headed a household and nurtured a child we 
believe to be the reforming, transforming Savior of the world. 


Do not feel sorry for me that Joseph and I had no formal marriage. Why, 
our long journey from Nazareth to Bethlehem was our wedding procession, 
and our meals shared with other pilgrims were our wedding feast! 


Once we were on our way, we felt a wonderful sense of release. We talked 
as we trudged many miles, my stomach leading the way! At night I lay with 
my head on Joseph's arm, while his hand on my belly felt the child kick and 
wiggle. I remember how hard it was to believe a baby, a human being, was 
actually growing inside of me! Each day we prayed that we might fulfill 
our responsibilities to the one God who journeyed with us. I felt strong, as 
though I could walk forever. I was Miriam guarding the baby Moses, 
Hannah fulfilling her vow, Deborah leading the people into battle, and I 
knew God would sustain us. 


We finally reached Bethlehem one day at sunset. How beautiful it looked! 
I thought of David born there so long ago, and now my son would be born 
there too. 


We camped at the edge of town in a shepherd's field. The next morning the 
shepherd and his family kindly gave us shelter in a lean-to, and we told 
them about our visit for the census. 


Joseph tried to find us lodging in Bethlehem, searching day after day 
without success, but all the inns were full. As my time drew nearer and the 
weather grew colder, we became quite desperate. Our shepherd friend held 
out one hope that we might find lodging in an inn where he knew the owner. 


As I elutehed the things I would need, Joseph lifted me onto our donkey and 
we set out. By the time we found the inn, the sharp pains left me quite 
dizzy. Joseph came out of the inn with the innkeeper. There was no room, 
but there was a stable next door, a cave hollowed out of the hillside, that 
was clean and warm. At least there we would have shelter and privacy. To 
me it looked like a palace! 


Since I was more comfortalbe moving around than lying down, I helped 
Joseph fix up one corner of the stable, piling up lots of clean straw and 
moving our few remaining provisions. Joseph started a little fire outside 
and brought me a hot drink brewed from herbs. I remember we prepared a 
perfect cradle out of an old stone manger. Joseph washed it carefully, 
lined it with fresh hay, and then put a fleece on top of the hay. 


When the midwife Joseph found arrived, I knew everything would be all 
right. What a wonderful woman! With experienced hands she felt my belly, 
nodded and smiled, and then massaged me with oil as she murmured 
encouragement. The pains came faster. I drifted in and out of 
consciousness. Joseph was there to reassure me, rub my shoulders, moisten 
my forehead with cool water. | 


As darkness fell, the contractions were more intense; my breath came in 
short gasps. Joseph went out as the birth began. I remember rocking back 
and forth, squatting there while the midwife guided me through the ancient 
ritual: push, breathe, push, breathe. And then he came! After wiping his 
eyes and mouth, she placed him on my belly. I put him to my breast, and he 
knew just what to do! 


After the midwife cut the cord she cleaned me up, covered us, and brought 
Joseph to see his son. With his arm around us, we slept. Later I rubbed the 
baby with oil and a bit of salt. Under the midwife's watchful eye, I wound 
the swaddling cloths around his little body. Joseph took the child in his 
arms, pronounced on him his birthright — decendant of the house of David 
— and placed him in his manger bed. 


Then I remember our shepherd friends arrived. They said they had been 
thinking of us when a strange thing happened. The sky suddenly blazed with 
twinkling lights. One bright star seemed to beam on them in the shape of 
an angel — my angel! At first they were afraid, but then a joyous singing 
filled the night air. One old shepherd said he heard a voice announce that a 
baby had been born, in a stable in Bethlehem, out of the house of David, a 
child who would bring peace, the Messiah himself. Could it be our child? 
They looked at him with awe and slipped away. 


But you know, that night I did not think of my son as God's promised 
Messiah. I saw only a tiny baby dependent on us for his every need, so 
beautiful in that newborn wrinkled way. 


No, we didn't stay long in the stable; the midwife insisted that we move in 
with her. After fixing up her home, Joseph got other jobs, and soon he had 
all the work he could do. The days went by quickly as I cuddled, suckled, 
and sang to my child. On the eight day he was circumcised according to 
the ancient ritual, and we gave him his name, Jesus. 


After the required forty days, Joseph and I bundled up our infant and made 
the short journey to the temple in Jerusalem. We made the sacrifice for 
my purification and were on our way to present Jesus to the priest when an 
old man stopped us. Simeon was his name, and he was a kind of prophet, I 
think, because he said God had promised he would see the Messiah before 
he died. Reluctantly I let him hold Jesus, and suddenly he praised God for 
fulfilling his wish. Our son would be a light to all the nations. He knew 
how much I loved Jesus, because he told me I would suffer also, as one 
whose soul is pierced by a sword. 


A chill swept over me, and I wanted to ask more as he handed Jesus back to 
me. But an old woman had come up, some local prophetess. She touched 
Jesus and asked where he had been born. When we said he had been born in 
Bethlehem, she began to praise God out loud for letting her live to see the 


one who would redeem Jerusalem. Embarrassed and confused, we fled into 
the crowd. After the dedication ritual, we finally made our way out of the 
city in a daze. 


Joseph and I talked little on our way back to Bethlehem, but we looked 
often at our sleeping child. How could people see in this helpless infant the 
Messiah? Surely God had not plans for him so early! In bed Joseph cradled 
us both in his arms and we slept. 


Oh, my friend, for just a moment I could feel his little warm body against 
me again, and it was so good! My child, my son, my first-born! How did 
our days together pass so quickly? 


Majorie Casebier McCoy is an author, actress, and teacher. Co-founder of 
the Festival Theater, she has appeared in and directed a multitude of 
dramatic productions, most recently a recreation of Francis Willard 
preaching on "Woman in the Pulpit" and "Mary's Story" a first person 
narrative, of which the above is an excerpt, of the mother of Jesus as an 
old woman sharing her memories. She has also written_To Die with Style!, 
The Spouse Gap: Weathering the Marriage Crisis in Middlescence (with 


Robert Lee) and The Transforming Cross (with Charles S. McCoy). 
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THE GIFT OF BIRTH 
An Advent Sermon 


Scripture: Isaiah 7:10-15 
Matthew 1:18-25 


I was four months pregnant with my son Owen. I was sitting on the stage of 
a huge auditorium at Eastern Washington University, near Spokane. 
Thousands of students and faculty and press people filled the auditorium to 
help the university celebrate its 100th anniversary. I was on the stage 
representing my family, for it had been my great-great grandfather a 
century earlier who had helped the university get started. And I was there 
to present an award, in my great-great grandfather's name, to former 
President Gerald Ford, who was the keynote speaker for the event. 


I was the only woman among the dignitaries, and the academic cap and 
gown did little to hide my growing belly. I was flushed with all the 
attention, and the bright lights of the TV cameras. I was trying hard to 
look attentive to President Ford's speech. In this unusual, and highly 
unlikely place, the most miraculous thing happened. 


I felt it move. I felt the fetus that was to become Owen move inside me. 
For the first time, I felt the flutter of life, the stirring and stretching of a 
person to be, I felt it growing and groaning. Ford talked on and on about 
politics and education and peace through strength, and I sat there, looking 
out at a sea of faces, thinking, "It's moving, it's alive." 


Most women who have had children have some such story. You may not 
have been sitting on a podium with President Ford, but most women know 
this miraculous feeling; the hiddenness of the first stirrings of life, while 
the outside world goes on about its usual business. Now, whenever I read 
the apostle Paul's definition of faith, of which you need a lot during those 
nine months, faith as "the assurance of things hoped for, the conviction of 
things not seen," I think of faith as that moment, the conviction of things 
not seen. 


Both our Old and New Testament readings for today speak of the 
conception and birth of a savior, a child called Immanuel, which is Hebrew 
for "God with us." God with us in the form of a baby. And so we celebrate 
the fourth gift of Advent, the gift of birth itself. 


The gift of birth. The origins of this sermon are extremely personal, 
because for me being pregnant and giving birth were perhaps the most 
profound religious experiences of my life. Since then, I have gone back and 
read the stories in the Bible of pregnancy and birth in a new way, with a 
new eye. Since then the Bible accounts of Jesus' birth have had new 
meaning for me. And since then the metaphor of pregnancy and birth has 
become for me a central symbol of what it means to be a person of faith. 
We are all filled with God's spirit, we all struggle and labor to bring forth 
new life, we nurture and gently care for our faith and the faith of others. 
We each, men and women, parents and non-parents, as people of faith, are 
pregnant, are waiting and creating and laboring and nurturing. We are each 
a Mary and a Joseph, on the road to Bethlehem. 


I must have written this sermon eight times. Writing it felt like being in 
labor again. And I'm not sure the birth is yet complete. I share with you 
some thoughts on the way, about the gift of birth. 


I'll start with my thoughts about the Bible stories of Jesus' birth. Actually, 
as with any birth, we need to back up and start with the stories of Mary's 
pregnancy. There are very few stories in scripture about pregnancy. 
There's an awful lot of begatting, and lists and lists of names of children as 
they are born. But not much in between the begatting and the naming, not 
much about the nine months of waiting, the wondering, the fearing, the 
delighting, the quickening. We read little about labor and labor pains, 
about nursing and caring for the young child. This is not surprising, since 
the Bible is in general written more from a male than female perspective, 
and was probably written by men. 


But for this very reason the few accounts there are of pregnancy and birth 
stand out. Only in Luke do we read the lovely story of Mary's friendship 
with her cousin Elizabeth, and their mutual surprise and delight at their 
respective pregnancies, Elizabeth in her extreme old age and Mary in her 
extreme youth. I remember from my own pregnancy this bond with other 
pregnant women. 


The one account in scripture that does describe the first feeling of 
movement in the womb is in this story. Elizabeth sees her cousin Mary 
coming up to her house, and she says, "My baby lept for joy in my womb." 
As I was that day in Washington, so Elizabeth was delighted and surprised 
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by this first movement, by what some people call quickening, the first 
feeling of life. This story shows a remarkable sensitivity to birth from a 
woman's perspective. Luke in general includes many more stories than do 
the other gospel writers about women. It is Luke who gives us the 
wonderful description of Mary after the birth, "Mary heard all these things 
and pondered them in her heart." I know that feeling, of just sitting and 
pondering it all. 


Pregnancy, and then birth. You know, the gospels of Mark and John say 
absolutely nothing about Jesus' birth; they begin with Jesus as a grown man, 
his birth is not important to them. They may very well have heard the 
stories, but they chose not to include them. But Mathew and Luke do, and 
we must ask, why? What were they trying to tell us about Jesus, by 
beginning with the stories of him as a baby? 


I think they used the birth stories to say two things. They wanted to say 
that Jesus was born of human parents, that he was flesh, just like other 
babies. And they wanted to say at the same time that he was special, 
different from other babies. I don't want to go into all the controversy 
about the virgin birth. I must have spent four hours in labor, trying to 
write part of this sermon about the virgin birth, and then thrown it out — 
it's a sermon in itself. The point is not the so-called facts; was she or 
wasn't she? The point is, I think, that Luke and Mathew wanted to say, this 
man was born in a different way than other babies; he was a child of human 
parents, but he was also a child of God. He had angels and kings as some of 
his first visitors. That's unusual. 


But I think we have to read these accounts also as saying that Jesus' birth 
was not so unusual. Actually you could say that the controversy about 
Mary's virginity has to do with Jesus' conception, not his birth. The virgin 
conception, not the virgin birth. As far as we can tell, his birth was 
perfectly normal. Even being born on the road, away from home, in a barn, 
was not that unusual for a people whose lifestyle was nomadic and rural. 
And like all other babies, Jesus came into the world naked and vulnerable 
and hungry. His mother cried out in pain. She nursed him. His father held 
him and walked with him through the hours of erying and teething. The 
stories of Jesus' birth are an Advent gift themselves, a marvelous gift to 
us, for they tell us how special Jesus is, that angels sing at his birth, that 
kings fall on their knees at his birth. And they tell us how much he is our 
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brother, our friend, who knows what life is like because he lived it himself. 


What else is there is the Bible about pregnancy and birth? Well, if you look 
in a biblical concordance under labor or delivery or nursing, or babies, what 
little you find, much of it appears in the book of Isaiah. Our Old Testament 
readings this Advent have all been from Isaiah and we have heard over and 
over how he looks with hope to a time when a child shall lead them, when a 
son will be born whose name is wonderful, prince of peace. But listen to 
these other passages from Isaiah, which were the basis of our call to 
worship this morning. "I will ery out like a woman in labor. Can a woman 
forget her sucking child? Will she have no compassion on the son of her 
womb? Yes, even she may forget, but I will not forget you. I have made 
and I will bear. I will carry and I will deliver. Behold I will extend peace to 
you like a river, like a flowing stream. Then ye shall suck, ye shall be 
borne upon her sides and dandled on her knee. As one whom his mother 
comforts, so will I comfort you." 


"As one whom his mother comforts, so will Icomfort you." It is God who is 
speaking these words. It is God who is the pregnant mother, crying out in 
the pain of creation. Isaiah sees God as a nursing mother, feeding and 
earrying and caring for her children. God is the young mother never 
forgetting the child of her womb. God is the playful mother, dandling her 
child on her knee. 


I know these passages are surprising. As much as we think of Mary as a 
virgin, so much more do we think of God as male, and as a confirmed 
bacholor, and an old one at that. For me, this is another gift of birth at 
this Advent time of year, this time of arrival, of the coming of the new. 
We are given the image of a God who cares about us as deeply as a mother 
eares about the child of her womb, who has given as much to us as a mother 
gives to her child, who sacrifices body and blood, who risks death to give 
life to another. Such is our God, the one who has given us life, the one who 
has given us birth. "I have made and I will bear. I will carry and I will 
deliver." 


I offer you one more reflection on the religious aspects of pregnancy and 
birth, one more way I think God has given us a gift in birth. I've referred to 
it already. Pregnancy and birth are powerful symbols for our own journeys 
of faith, our own struggles to be a people of God. 
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We are all like Mary and Joseph, pregnant with new life inside us, travelling 
toward Bethlehem, toward birth. Like them, we are actively walking, 
making choices, decisions. We have decided, to take this road, to join a 
church, to have a baby. We have freedom in our choices. We are partners 
with God in creation, co-creators. 


And at the same time, "It is he that hath made us and not we ourselves." 
We are partners in grace, captive to a power beyond our control. God has 
chosen us, God has announced to us what is being borne by us and in us. For 
all the power in pregnancy we also know its powerlesness, that feeling of a 
life beyond our human control, a faith moving and stretching within us. 
Pregnancy is the ultimate experience of grace. Grace is being filled with a 
spirit that is new life. 


On our journey of faith, our trip to Bethlehem, we have at times to wait 
until the hour is come, to wait for the fullness of time, to wait until our 
days are accomplished. Like a seed, our faith germinates in the dark and 
the warmth of a womb. 


And then comes the labor of birth, the crisis of faith, the movement into 
new life, the birth and rebirth of ourselves as children of God. This birth 
ean be hard, it ean be painful. We can seem all alone, we want to give up. 
We cry out like a woman in travail, in labor. 


We are a pregnant people. We play an active part in the creation of God's 
realm, and at the same time we can only trust and hope in the new creation 
that God is birthing through us. Like Paul, we can say, "I live, not I, but 
Christ lives in me." Amen. 


This sermon was preached at First Congregational Church of Sonoma, 
Sonoma, California, on December 18, 1983, as the fourth in a series on "The 
Gifts of Advent." I am greatly endebted to Elizabeth Hambrick-Stowe's 


book, Expecting: A Christian Exploration of Pregnancy and Childbirth, 


Judson Press, 1979. 


Deborah Streeter is a minister in the United Church of Christ, currently 
serving the San Lorenzo (CA) Community Church as Interim Minister. She 
is a former campus minister and consults extensively with churches, 
hospitals and community groups in medical ethics. Owen is now two years 
old. 
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Common Lot: Women of the 
United Church of Christ 


REFLECTIONS ON MINISTRY 


The following introduction and self-portraits of six U.C.C. women ministers 
is reprinted with permission from the Spring, 1984 issue of Common Lot, 
published by the U.C.C. Coordinating Center for Women in Church and 
Society, Patricia Miller, Editor, 105 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016. 


Reflections on ministry are at the same time very personal and yet very 
much a story of the experience of the community of faith. Local church 
clergy women who serve the United Church of Christ in a whole variety of 
situations were asked to reflect on their ministry and experience for this 
issue of Common Lot. Their responses are wonderful and their insights will 
be helpful to the whole church! 


Common Lot suggested some areas on which the women might reflect: 
being female and expressing authority, collegiality, etc. in your own unique 
way; unique pastoral skills, attitudes, and insights developed through the 
experience of dealing with roadblocks in your career path; the impact of 
being a "visible minority" (i.e. a woman in the pulpit) on your ministry; 
female sexuality and implications for ministry; being a professional...being 
a woman and balancing career and your personal life; having a child or not 
having any children and the response of the congregation to your decision; 
unique theological insights that you have developed as a woman in a 
profession dominated by men. 


The responses come from senior pastors, associates, newly ordained 
pastors, and those with long years of experience. Their ministry takes 
place in large and small churches, in rural areas and large cities. Some are 
married, others are single; some are mothers and others are not. All are 
committed to ministry in the UCC and took the time in the midst of a very 
demanding schedule to respond to our request. For their ministry and for 
the care with which they have responded we are grateful! 
The Editor 
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Rev. Jody Parsons 
College Community 
Congregational Church 
Fresno, California 


Ten years ago when I entered seminary, questions of the unique and special 
gifts of women in ministry were the questions of importance. We talked 
alot about a feminist theological perspective, non-hierarchical work styles 
and how such issues impact the church. Today many of us are minstering in 
our various settings. We are more isolated from each other than in the 
past. Our networks are more often built on common concerns of the 
ministry than on gender-specific aspects of the ministry. 


I am reluctant to generalize from my experience as a woman in ministry to 
make any conclusive statements about "women in ministry". There are 
distinct differences between the way men and women approach the world. 
Carol Gilligan's recent work In a Different Voice is helpful in this regard. 
Her research found that men in our culture tend to see the world in terms 
of their autonomy and are overthreatened by intimacy and that women tend 
to see the world in terms of connectedness and are overthreatened by 
isolation. Gilligan makes the connection between how we live our personal 
lives and what happens in the world. Her research has implicatons for both 
men and women in ministry. 


Ten years ago the questions focused on women in ministry. And there are 
still blatant issues which arise. Women across the board in various 
denominations receive lower salaries than men. Women have a harder time 
being placed in positions such as senior minister. Sexism is alive and well 
in the United Church of Christ. But it is no more alive in the UCC than it 
is in the society at large. The same dynamics of human relationships 
happen in the chureh as in society, so that any woman in a position of 
authority or leadership comes up against some resistance from some 
people. (But so do male ministers.) The sexism which I experience in the 
parish is more subtle: the need on the part of some women to establish a 
special friendship with the minister, oftentimes out of an inability to see a 
woman as a minister; the desire on the part of some people to see the 
minister as the authority and since traditionally women in our society have 
not been seen as possessing this kind of authority we are seen rather in the 
role of "mother", "sister", "daughter", or "lover". 
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The base of people concerned with the dynamics of women in ministry has 
broadened. We are on the verge of a new time for the whole ministry of 
both women and men. There is not enough distance from the present 
moment to make a concise statement about what the new questions are. 
But my hunch is that they concern men's struggle with autonomy vs. 
intimacy and women's struggle with connection vs. isolation. 


What is the task ahead for women in ministry? I believe that we are called 
to partnership, that we are called to use our ability to be connected with 
other persons, groups, even nations, to work for reconciliation, peace, 
justice and love. We are called to partnership with God and with each 
other. 


Sandy Edwards 


Associate Minister 
Christ Congregational UCC 
Denver, Colorado 


Aside from the notoriety, being a female associate pastor to a female 
senior pastor is no different than any other good associate-senior 
relationship. As is typical of many associate positions, I carry the 
education, youth, and mission ministry of the church. I assist in worship, 
and preach once a month. I caution against the assumption that because we 
are women, we have a style that is significantly different than the style of 
men. 


I do share three insights, however. First, authority functions somewhat 
differently for women than for men. Authority seems to be expected and 
affirmed by men. For women, it seems to be neither expected nor 
affirmed, only desired! Of course, authority is an integral part of a senior- 
associate structure. With two women, it is sometimes more difficult to 
resolve authority issues because authority is not openly embraced. As 
women we need to integrate the cognitive concept of authority with our 
emotional response to it. 


Second, conflict management seems much easier for women. Women, I 
think, are much less threatened by conflict, much more daring to enter into 
eonfliect and far more hopeful about resolution of conflict. Conflict is 
inevitable between two good leaders. Getting it out in the open and getting 
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it resolved is vital to good ministry. We either sense this or simply don't 
have the time to waste on unmanaged conflict. 


Third, as women clergy we seem to be spared the confrontive political, 
economic, administrative and preaching attacks that many of our male 
colleagues experience. There seems to be a certain "politeness" toward 
women clergy by church officers, boards and parishioners. The attacks 
come, but they are far less public, less belligerent, less direct and more 
subtle and more restrained...an interesting revelation of sexism! 


My conviction is that we minister out of who we are, not as males or 
females, but as wonderful creations, diverse in personality, understanding 
and style. Being in a female associate-senior relationship does not 
necessarily mean being either better or different. But so far, it sure is fun, 
especially the notoriety. 


Martha B. Kriebel 
Pastor 

Trinity Reformed UCC 
Collegeville 
Pennsylvania 


First, I am a pastor; second, I am a woman. My e@all is to the parish 
ministry which has its garb, liturgy, and routine. To do the work of 
ministry is to communicate to others how to be a pastor who happens to be 
female. 


I have discovered that builders of "road-blocks" have reasons for their 
attitudes (a poor male-female relationship, a woman filled with anger and 
resentment because she was not free to develop her talents or pursue her 
interests, are a few examples). I try to understand the reasons for negative 
attitudes, etc., and then work through those reasons with the individual. 
Sometimes, the reasons are so ingrained, they are too much a part of the 
person's life to be changed; when that is the case, I agree to disagree. 
Usually, we are able to communicate and differences are resolved... a 
tangible experience of grace. 


I am disheartened almost daily when I realize how negative men and women 
are toward "women in the ministry." When I say, "Well, I'm a woman!" 
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local parish. Women, in particular, who are friends of my parishioners 
seem to have adopted me as their minister as well. I am always Keenly 
aware that women in the community and surrounding area relate to me 
both as sister and pastor. This is quite gratifying to me because the 
dynamic is both intergenerational and ecumenical. It is interesting that the 
number of female visitors is steadily increasing weekly. I am sure that 
some of the visitors have never experienced female pastoral leadership 
before and have come as spectators. That's okay! How else will women 
learn to realize their own potential as ministers? Others, however, share in 
my minstry as an affirmation of their support and love for me as a daughter 
of God and their sister. Likewise, I make pastoral calls and do hospital 
visitation to persons in the community because they are in a very real sense 
a part of the ministry of the 'Congregational Church', as we are often 
called. Often, I am invited to be a guest speaker or preacher for special 
occasions at churches in the community and am encouraged that the local 
church can be a 'common ground' for women to nurture and inspire each 
other. : 


Although the road blocks in my career path are very real and sometimes I 
have been denied consideration because a search committee or 
congregation was not "ready", I know that the Holy Spirit is at work in my 
ministry and has called me to share in Christ's ministry at this important 
time in history. 


Rev. Holly Whitcomb 
Southeast Association 
Wisconsin Conference 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


My role as mother and as parish pastor has fostered two revelations, one 
theological, the other developmental: (1) an increased understanding of 
God's role as Parent, lovingly bonded with Her children; (2) a frank 
acknowledgement of my own human limitations — I cannot be superpastor, 
supermother, and superwife simultaneously. 


The most miraculous part of motherhood has been the mysterious and 
grace-filled bonding with my children. In the first few months of their 
lives, two little anonymous and demanding masses of protoplasm evolved 
into my children whom I inexplicably defended and adored. For years I was 
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hesitant to have children, believing I possessed no maternal gifts. But 
thank God, that awesome bonding takes over and allows even the most 
unconfident of us to function. Now that I am a parent I can grasp more 
clearly God's own relationship to us: "When Israel was a Child, I loved 
him..." God has given birth to us and taught us how to walk. God is made 
joyful and saddened as she is both loved and betrayed. My own vulnerable 
role as parent has helped me to comprehend God's compelling and faithful 
bonding to us. 


My experience of pregnancy as a parish pastor was, in my circumstance, 
very positive and supportive. Financially, I was provided with a fully paid 
six-week maternity leave. Emotionally, church members took on the roles 
of surrogate grandmas and grandpas, aunts and uncles. But even with the 
congregation's love and support, I eventually began to burn out, with an on- 
eall physician husband, full-time babysitting day and night, and the burden 
of believing I had to be everything to all people. I began to feel trapped 
and driven, joylessly wondering why I was doing all this in the first place. 
For many years, I had permitted myself to be solely defined by others' 
expectations, and like a ship tossed on rough seas, my self-worth would 
fluctuate on a daily basis. Finally, I am learning little by little, to define 
my self-worth from the inside out, as one who is freely loved by God. 
Recently a clergyman friend was offering suggestions as to how I might 
climb the ladder of ecclesiastical success. Suddenly and dramatically it 
dawned on me that this was not my goal. With God's help, I have been 
freed to make some choices I would not have been able to make before. 
And like most women, I place a priority on relationships. With two young 
children (ages three and three months) I have for now rejected the 
traditional steps into a bigger and more demanding church. Our Divine 
Parent has helped me to feel both stimulated and comfortable with part- 
time ministry and part-time mothering. 


Marilyn Stavenger 

Senior Minister 

Park Congregational UCC 
Toledo, Ohio 


In accepting my own sexuality, in feeling good about having a woman's body 


and a woman's voice and a woman's hands, I have discovered that new gifts 
for pastoral care and preaching ministries have been set free. In my 
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commitment to be a channel for God's Word, the paradox of power in 
vulnerability is most sharply focused in the Crucifixion/Resurrection Event. 


For me there has been a paradigm shift: old patterns of authority rooted in 
male domination and old perceptions of power based on control have little 
relevance in the ministries offered, and shared, by women. As women, we 
have learned to embrace pain in order to transform it. We have taken the 
risk of being broken so that love might be experienced. 


A clear perception about female sexuality has many implications for 
pastoral care: we will not be threatened by intimacy nor afraid of 
vulnerability. Our understanding of strength is born of serious biblical 
study and deepening theological insight. The God of Sarah and Deborah, 
Ruth and Mary of Magdela, claims and names us and ealls us to live by 
faith, to preach with conviction, to act with courage. Therein lies integrity 
that communicates truth and generates trust. 


Those who yearn to build a future where peace with justice is a reality; 
those who struggle with faith issues of devotion and denial; those who need 
the freedom to express affectional preferences that differ from the norm; 
those who are burdened by guilt or caught in crises that threaten emotional 
and physical well-being—all these can find comfort and courage and hope 
through the ministries of women who rejoice in the rare and amazing gifts 
of female sexuality. 


These are simply the gifts for ministry which men who are strong and 
sensitive and free share in equal measure. I celebrate the possibilities for 
ministry that come to us in new understandings of human sexuality. 
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The Witness: Women of the 
Episcopal Church Ten Years 
after Philadelphia 


WOMEN PRIESTS 


These portraits of four of the eleven women ordained as the first women 
priests in the Episcopal Church is reprinted, with permission, from a special 
issue of The Witness, Summer 1984, entitled "Daughters of Prophecy, 
Episcopal Women Priests 10th Anniversary, 1974-1984." The Witness is 
published monthly by the Episcopal Church Publishing Company, Box 359, 
Ambler, PA 19002. Write fora complimentary 4-month subscription. 


The Rev. Carter Heyward is Professor of Theology at Episcopal Divinity 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 


In 1974 when the Presiding Bishop raised the issue of order in the church he 
was getting at the heart of the matter. The questions of order, power and 
authority are always challenged, fundamentally by the marginalized when 
they say, "No more. We want to be involved totally." 


Without the element of defiance, these issues would not have been raised. 
We might have been ordained later — whenever the church got around to it, 
but we would have looked a lot like other priests. 


To understand order and authority within a justice motif makes for a 
different understanding, a different kind of holy order. One problem with 
the Pope is that he says he believes in justice for women, but not 
ordination. This implies a church-world dualism, a division between 
ecclesiastical authorities and the world. 


The church sends a perverse message when it says work for justice should 
be done decently and in an orderly fashion so the faithful will not be 
offended. Today the struggle for justice is central to the Christian 
vocation, no matter how one chooses to live it. The sacraments and 
evangelization have to be seen in the context of living justice-making lives. 
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The Philadelphia ordinations had a radical effect on many of us. We began 
to make connections between the various "isms." Without the Civil Rights 
movement, we could not have been ordained at the Church of the 
Advocate. The movers and shakers like Paul Washington, Chuck Willie and 
Barbara Harris had been on the front lines and saw connections between 
racism and sexism. 


Also, the women's movement over the past 10 years has become more 
rooted in rich soil, making connections between races, classes, genders, 
religions, and nations. To write off feminism as a White women's cause is 
to caricature and trivialize it. Today most feminists — women and men of 
all colors — know that poor women and women of color are doubly and 
triply oppressed, and the women's movement is a vital justice struggle. 


Two issues are paramount today for the Episcopal Church — class and 
heterosexism. Class is not dealt with, and is an invisible oppression among 
us. The tension generated can render us all impotent. Frequently, the 
anti-feminist rhetoric I have heard comes from those with no class analysis. 


As for heterosexism, even when people think they have dealt with the 
women's issue, they still operate on the assumption that our families should 
be ordered heterosexually. Whether it is the church or nuclear family, the 
man should be on top. To say women don't have to have a man to feel 
whole, creative or productive is heresy to many, which gets us back to 
order. 


The Rev. Alla Bozarth-Campbell is Director of Wisdom House, an 
ecumenical center for women in Minneapolis, Minn. 


I have a much clearer historical sense than I had 10 years ago. I see now 
that we're only a small part of a large process. We are one of the many 
generations whose gifts will transform the church and the face of the 
earth. 


What I've learned from my work in the church and in the peace movement 
is that it isn't just one of us becoming a martyr that causes change; it's all 
of us doing our best together. The moment of the solitary hero has given 
way to the eall of the many to share in the collective transformation of the 
church and the world. 
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I'm worried because the question of 10 years ago, "Are we doing the right 
thing, or are we just opening up the male priesthood to create female 
patriarchs?" has not yet been fully answered. It's very lonely for women 
priests with no female role models. We have to create our own role 
models. 


I also worry about the women who are alone in no-woman's land, isolated, 
misunderstood by the men they work with, and in danger of being co- 
opted. I pray that these women don't lose their sanity or their identity. 


Today sexism and racism are more subtle than 10 years ago. More women 
and minorities may be in external positions of power, but attitudes have not 
changed. Prejudice will exist in our culture until we get used to the idea of 
women and minorities in power as normative. 


Why am I still in the church? The church belongs to me, too. I'm proud of 
that ownership. To be forced out would be inconceivable — like being 
foreed out of my home. If there are bullies in the family, is everyone going 
to leave the house, or wait until they leave? Or are they going to stick 
around to try to heal them? 


Struggle needs to be renewed. It's not linear, but a spiral. Any generation 
that forgets that is in danger of regression. To borrow a phrase, "We just 
got out of Egypt, but we're not yet in the promised land." 


The Very Rev. Nancy Hatch Wittig is Rector of St. John the Divine Church, 
Hasbrouck Heights, N.J., and Canon of Trinity Cathedral, Newark. 


Women are not taken seriously in terms of jobs, ministry, or even 
presence. A lot of change happens one to one, but if you don't even allow 
that one to come in front of you, to be present with you, you negate the 
possibility for change. 


I am rector in a marvelous corner of God's kingdom. But for those of us 
who have been blessed and graced, there is also the awareness of those not 
here; of those struggling elsewhere in the church and outside the church. I 
carry a gnawing sense of that with me. 


We need to change the hearts, minds, and souls of people. In many ways, 
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that's the story of salvation. But there can be pockets of salvation along 
the way, something similar to celebrating Easter every Sunday. 


Many men and women don't want to deal with discrimination against 
women. They think the problem is taking care of itself. I agree with the 
politician who said, "I'd rather deal with an Alabama redneck than with a 
New York Times liberal." 


I want to reiterate the possibility of health and wholeness by staying at the 
altar. The challenge before me and my parish is to work together for 
wholeness and healing. 


The Rev. Merrill Bittner is presently doing supply and interim ministries in 
Maine. 


I came out of the woods, literally, to answer the phone call from THE 
WITNESS. I am in the process of clearing and developing 50 acres, with 
another woman, and it is my dream that one day women might come to use 
it as a retreat, to rest and renew themselves. 


I've changed over the past decade. It has taken a long time to heal from 
the wounds and disillusionment, but the struggle remains much the same. 


The issue of women being accepted in ordained ministry is still critical, and 
I only hope those women coming in now realize that the battle still must be 
fought. The retreat we're preparing for some who might be victims of that 
and other struggles is on a mountainside, across from a river in Newry, 
Maine. But the dream has begun. We're just putting up the first log cabin. 
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CHANGING PEOPLE AND 
NATIONS THROUGH JESUS 


by Motlalepula Chabaku 


This address from the 1980 Evangelical Women's Caucus National 
Conference is reprinted, by permission, from the Sept./Oct., 1980 issue of 
Daughters of Sarah, published bi-monthly from 2716 W. Cortland, Chicago, 
IL 60647. Reta Finger, Editor, transcribed this address into verse form. 


I have difficulty in witnessing my 
faith 

Because of human-made designs 
and strictures 

That we have to have a pro-fes- 
sion-al 

pre-sen-ta-tion 

With doc-u-men-tary evi-dence 
With quo-ta-tions from au-thor-i- 
ties. 

Only then will this sound 
convincing and presentable. 

And yet 

From my own indigenous culture 

I have to share from my heart 
From my life 

From my experience 

And allow the Holy Spirit to work 
through me 

To reach out 

Clumsily, but honestly. 


* KK 
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A beautiful thing happened last 
night. 

While I was at a table alone 

A beautiful sister of mine came. 
A white South African woman 
From Johannesburg, my own city. 
She had left my motherland 
Because she couldn't stick it any 
longer. 

She was afraid to reach me 
Because she didn't know if I would 
receive her 

As a white South African. 

But when she told me she was 
from Johannesburg 

I felt, here was flesh of my flesh 
Root of my roots 

And together we're so far away in 
this strange land. 

I touched her 

I hugged her 

I kissed her 

Because she is flesh of my flesh. 
It is we human beings who have 
made pigmentation 

A leprosy in our lives 

Instead of a gift. 


*** 


In the central government of 
South Africa 
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No black person has the right to 
vote whatsoever. 

No black person has the right to 
own land 

In any city, town or industrial 
area. 

It doesn't matter whether you are 
educated 

Or whether you pay taxes 

Or whether you are best-behaved 
Or you're docile, senile or God- 
fearing 

So long as you are not Caucasian 
You have no vote in my 
motherland. 

These laws have been passed 

By an all-white government which 
is ninety percent Christian 

In its religious affiliation. 

What would you do if you were in 
my shoes? 

When everything is dark 

Yet I believe that God loves me. 
How can I say that 

When I am voteless, voiceless and 
landless 

In the land of my birth? 


% He 


I eome from a poor family of 
seven children. 

I was the second eldest 

My parents could only educate me 
up to the sixth grade. 

I am self-taught 

I had to struggle all the way 

to where I am 

But I have never taken No for an 
answer : 
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I have been taught by my family 
that my name 

Which means "one-who-comes- 
with-the-rain" 

Empowers me to come with rain. 


Now in our part of the world 

Rain 1s a very scarce commodity. 
We look forward to it 

We pray for it 

We yearn for it. 

So when I was born 

There was thunder and lightning 
and torrential rain— 

And then I came. 

So even though I may be critical 
of situations 

And condemn them like thunder 
and lightning 

I must always end up with rain. 
Where there is rain, there is water 
Where there is water, there is 
life. 

So even though the earth is 
parched and dry 

I have a moral responsibility 

To be like rain that will soften the 
hardest dirt 

So that something will grow out of 
it 

(Even if it's only a weed). 

Henee the importance of our 
names. 


* K 


When I was a young adult 
I rejected the Christian faith 
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Because of the double standards in 
my country. 

African women bear the worst of 
the oppression in South Africa. 
Generally, single men and women 
have it difficult. 

So for a single, black woman 

It's hell. 

But for a _ single-black woman 
from South Africa 


It's quadruple jeopardy 
(If there's a word like that). 
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Finally God reached me. 

I had tried Islam, Hare Krishna, 
socialism, Marxism, everything 
And I came to the faith. 

Then I beeame_ involved in 
bringing changes 

Not only in the hearts of people 
But also in structures. 

One of these areas was fighting 
the United States Information 
Service 

For having its cultural programs 
exclusively for whites. 

White South Africans could come 
to the States 

With all expenses paid for six 
months. . 
And we blacks didn't have that 
chance. 

So after a lot of pressure and 
work 

They opened the gates to all South 
Africans 

But they reduced the time to six 
weeks. 
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I came in the second batch 

In the spring of 1976. 

During that time I met a man 
From the Lancaster Theological 
Seminary in Pennsylvania 

Who said they would be happy to 
have me come 

But there were no funds. 

Later, in August, I got a telegram 
saying 

There is a one-year scholarship 
for you. 

So I came to L.T.S. on a one-year 
scholarship 

To take a three-year course. 
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When I began to look at the 
Christian faith 

I looked at it through my own eyes 
From my own experience 

And then only, cheek out what 
other authorities are saying. 
Because many of our authorities 
are male 

And write from a male point of 
view. 

Not only that 

As Africans we had a tough time 
accepting the Bible 

Because it was a white man's 
religion 

Wrapped up in Western culture. 
We had problems with the naming 
of God 

Because in our culture 

God has no shape or form 
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And our pronouns are not sexist. 
We use one pronoun for both male 
and female. 


a Ae ok 


Here I am as @a woman. 

I have put on this dark collar 
purposely 

To reemphasize that God calls 
even women to the ministry. 

But there are women who will 
refuse 

To eall a woman minister to their 
ehurch. 

There are women who will refuse 
To let women on their church 
councils and sessions. 

There are women who will deny 
other women 

To have equality in this world 
When we are both male and 
female together. 

One of the problems is that we 
have these male terms. 

We have to call ourselves "wo- 
men." 

(For me it means "woe-to-you 
men,") 

So it is from that background 

That we can be part of the change 
If we change our attitude. 

Accept that we are God's creation 
and uniquely ourselves. 

Our role is to be out there in the 
world. 

We have let men out there alone 
To run the business. 
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I am for women's liberation. 

But I am not for equality with 
men. 

That may shock some of you 

But I mean it. 

Let me explain: 

The men of today are less than 
human 

Less than they are meant to be. 
They are oppressed by other men 
Oppressed by women 

Oppressed by society. 

Men are not supposed to be 
gentle, sweet and kind. 

They are not supposed to cry 

Or they're labeled sissies. 

A study made at Johns Hopkins 
hospital in Baltimore 

Discovered that a _ very _ high 
percentage of men who suffer 
from cardiac stress had dry tear 
ducts. 

All their stress was _ never 
expressed through tears. 


Even in their homes, men are not 
free. 

When a man wants to help in the 
home 

To wash the dishes or mop the 
floor 

He puts on an apron. 

Then there's a Knock on the door 
And he has to remove his apron 
quickly ; 

To conform to society. 

He is not fully human. 
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I cannot be equal to that kind of 
man. 

I am for equal opportunities 

But I do not want to be equal 

To that standard of a man. 

Some of you have been getting 
drowsy 

I said this to wake you up 


oi oe ok 


There is no struggle that will be 
complete 

Without the liberation of women, 
men and children. 

We should never try to pay men 
baek for our oppression. 

Yes, I have suffered at the hands 
of men. 

I have lost promotions because I 
was @ woman. 

There was an occasion 

When I was supposed to be school 
board chairperson. 

But because I was a woman 

They elected a school board 
chairman 

Who hardly Knew how to write. 
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I have every reason to be anti- 
white, anti-men 

But I have no right to avenge 
myself. 

When we find out what Jesus says 
We find that Jesus puts more 
importance 

On people than property. 

He defied even laws’ and 
traditions. 

When he was questioned about 
healing on the sabbath 

He said, "The sabbath was made 
for people 

And not people for the sabbath." 
So I prefer to defy the 
government of South Africa 
Beeause God's word is more 
important to me. 

And in your country too. 

I am supposed to be quiet and 
choose my words here. 

And be grateful I have been 
allowed into this country. 

But this is all God's world 

This is my home too 
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And if there is anything wrong 
I will say it 
Everywhere 
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We women must become like the 
women of the Bible 

Who identified with Jesus 

Even to his death on the cross. 

We women are more than half the 
world's population 

We ought to be out changing the 
world 

So many times we think we are 


powerless. 

But there is ower in 
powerlessness. 

The Jesus we profess was not 
powerful. 


He was ridiculed and humiliated 
and killed. 

But we have been saved by that 
"powerless" Jesus Christ. 

So many times we think we are 
powerless 

And ask what we can do. 

For example, you have a vote. 

I don't have a vote. 

How do you use that gift God has 
given you? 

We are dying to have a vote in my 
motherland. 

And some of you become 
apathetic 

And forget men and women who 
died 

So you can have this vote. 

The blacks may have thought they 
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were powerless in this country. 
But Jimmy Carter had to use the 
black vote 

In order to get elected. 

When the blacks ganged up in 
Philadelphia 

They got rid of Mayor Rizzo. 
Banding together in their 
powerlessness. 
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Women need to use their power to 
stop being exploited 

Even by commercials. 

There is nothing that hurts me so 
much 

As to see women put down by your 
commercials 

Especially married women. 

A married woman is put down 

As if she has no intellect, no 
sense. 

She does not know what kind of 
potatoes her husband likes 

But the salesman Knows it is Stove 
Top stuffing. 

These are some of the _ stupid 
things that go on. 

And then you have your classic 
"Ring around the collar." 

What is the solution they give 
you? 

The woman must sheepishly take 
the husband's shirt 

Put on the Wisk and put it in the 
laundry machine. 

For me the solution is simple 

The woman must say, "Wash your 
neck " 
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And the man can take his own 
shirt and put it into the machine. 
It is the woman's’. Christian 
responsibility to say that. 

In the name of Christ, you can do 
it 


 & & 


I had to learn to forgive the white 
people in my country. 

In August, just before I was 
coming to the States 

Some white people saw me coming 
down the street 

And threw a can of tear gas into 
my face. 

There was no riot, no violence 

It was just because I was black. 

I couldn't see. 

I tried to go to the eye hospital 
But there was a police road block 
And they refused to let me 
through. 

It was a Friday 

And I had to remain in that agony 
until Monday 

When we had to circumvent the 
whole place 

To get into that hospital. 

Some of my nerves were damaged 
So I could not read. 

And then I had to come to the 
Seminary in September. 

Tears kept running down my face 
every day. 

I said, God help me to hate what 
these people do 

But never to hate them as people. 
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Today this country’ worships 
materialism 

More than God, more than people. 
It exploits people, it exploits the 
Bible 

And God is getting angry. 

This country feels its honor is 
more important 

Than human lives in Iran. 

It feels you cannot say sorry for 
any mistake you have made. 

But we as Christians have a moral 
responsibility 

To turn enemies into friends. 

In an era of escalating violence 

I am one of the diminishing few 
Who still believes in peaceful 
changes. 

I have been rejected by my own 
people 

Because I still hope for miracles. 

I still wish for consultation 

Rather than confrontation. 

I still believe in the Bible 

Rather than the bullet. 

I am called to give life 

Rather than destroy life. 

I have no property 

I have no future 

I am a nobody 

But I have a responsibility to 
share my life sacrificially 

As Jesus Christ shared his life for 
me. 


Motlalepula Chabaku graduated from Lancaster Theological Seminary in 


1979. Since that time she has been working with the Presbyterian Church 
as a missionary to the United States. 
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NEW MODELS OF MINISTRY: 
A Feminist Challenge 


by Mary E. Hunt 


Several decades of ordained women in ministry has made precious little 
difference in mainline Prostestant churches. Granted, change comes slowly 
in church circles, and in Christian history change is never measured by less 
than centuries. Still this troubling fact of women's seeming inability to 
make substantive structural changes by our presence prompts us to reflect 
as feminists on how models of ministry are evolving and on how our careful 
attention to the process can promote and hasten change. 


My reflection stems from a Roman Catholic perspective, specifically, that 
of an ordainable (i.e., M.Div., CPE and plenty of ministry experience) but 
not ordained woman. Ido not minimize the affect that this reality has on 
my psyche and on my theology. But I will not allow my frustrations to 
paralyze me. I look with hope to the future. 


Further, it is my experience in ecumenical circles that Roman Catholic 
women represent simply a difference in degree and not a difference in kind 
among all Christian women in ministry. While we are told definitively that 
our service is not necessary, that our sacraments are invalid, our 
Prostestant sisters are told something quite similar if more subtle. They 
are denied placement or a call, or if placed or called they are often given 
assignments which are less desirable. Many women, especially those from 
the recent seminary classes with large percentages of women, report that 
they suffer mistreatment by their male (usually older) colleagues. Likewise 
some women are told that their dress, lifestyle and/or voicetone make 
them unsuitable for ministry. While it must be said that some women do 
"make it" in a patriarchal church, too many well qualified, well adjusted, 
well intentioned women are disillusioned at the altar or in the pulpit. 
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I suggest that we bring a feminist analysis of power and a feminist vision of 
mutuality and inclusivity to the whole enterprise of Christian ministry. 
The primary problem with ministry today is that we are heirs to a dualistic 
and patriarchal church organization that is drastically different from the 
origin of our church community as a "discipleship of equals." Elizabeth 
Schussler Fiorenza, in her brilliant book, In Memory of Her, details this 
original church structure and its disintegration. 


The dualistic nature of the church means that the God/world, male/female 
and clergy/laity dichotomies apply without regard for their devasting 
affect on persons and faith. Moreover, the value given to one side of the 
dualism, in this case the left side, is such that the model ought actually to 
look like: 


God male clergy 
world female laity 


Thus any model of ministry which does not radically challenge this 
framework is inadequate to express the kind of shared service necessary in 
a "discipleship of equals." While I understand women's good intentions to 
reform their churches from the inside, as well as women's need for non- 
alienating employment which provides an adequate salary, I caution all 
women to investigate the model of church as well as of ministry which is 
operative before they give thanks for their lots as ministers. 


In order that all Christian women may be a part of the ministry of the 
churches, I have begun to develop a model of ministry from a feminist 
perspective. Such a model begins in an understanding of church based on a 
network of small communities of accountability, similar to base 
communities in Latin America. Many such groups flourish in the United 
States today, especially in places where people have been marginalized by 
the mainline churches. It is nothing short of miraculous that faith 
flourishes in such groups of women, the poor and others who form house 
ehureches and feminist base communities. Such persons seek in praxis and in 
communion, to deepen their roots in the tradition of love and justice. In 
these small groups, and in the network that unites them, new forms of 
ministry are beginning to take shape. It is here that I suggest women get 
involved even if we are formally connected with the patriarchal chruch. 
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In these groups there is the presumption that all members of the 
community, by virtue of their baptism and/or membership in the group, 
have time and talent to give. Such groups depend on a participatory 
structure, one in which gifts and skills are used, rotated and renewed. Base 
communities cannot operate without such cooperation since they receive 
little outside support. In these groups it is taken for granted that certain 
members will have well defined leadership tasks, but it is never assumed 
that such tasks will be carried out for life nor that the act of carrying them 
out confers on the person any special authority. Rather, it is the fashion of 
most such groups to experiment with leadership styles which are 
empowering of all, with particular attention given to those, like women, 
people of color, etce., who have traditionally been left out of leadership. 


What is so instructive in all of this is that successful groups prove that 
hierarchical dualism is not a sine qua non for ministry and church, and that 
persons can assume ministry roles when enpowered to do so. Thus the 
transition between patriarchal patterns and a feminist model need not be so 
frightening, especially for those who have been schooled and socialized into 
the role of ordained leader in the old mode. 


Ministry then, in a feminist model, is not something carried out by the few 
for the many. It is the everyday work of the community carried by the 
many for all, with special attention to those who for whatever reason are 
unable to participate. This means that visiting the sick, burying the dead, 
educating the young, caring for the elderly, helping the imprisoned, all of 
the traditional diaconal ministries of the church, can be carried out 
effectively by a larger workforce. While this may seem easy both 
organizationally and theologically, the real issue arises when we deal with 
the roles and tasks usually reserved by the presbyters or the priests. 
Actually, relatively few tasks are reserved by priests or ministers in most 
denominations. But even these can and ought to be carried out by those 
who are qualified, without regard for sacramental ordination, at least until 
current misunderstandings about the qualifications of priests and ministers 
ean be corrected. Meanwhile, in a feminist model, it is clear that calling 
the community to prayer, presiding over liturgy and preaching the messages 
of love and justice can and ought to be done by the many who feel called 
and are willing to give their time and talents. 
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A feminist model of ministry will have to take into account regional 
differences as well as differences between needs in rural and urban areas. 
It will have to be modified by various racial/ethnic and cultural traditions 
of ministry as well as by the specifies of denominational custom. But much 
of this will fall into place if the minister can be seen as one who engages in 
animation and facilitation, that is, one who helps a community to find and 
direct its Spirit. The minister is one who keeps records as well as 
communicates with other communities. The minister is one who 
encourages the development of skills and coordinates their use in the work 
of the group. Can this range of tasks, and many more unnamed be done by 
one person? Obviously not, but a feminist model does not pretend that it 
ought to be thus. It is automatically assumed that many people will be a 
part of the leadership and shaping of communities. This is the "discipleship 
of equals" in action. 


Cooperation between communities is something we are only beginning to 
experience. Thus the kind of structure necessary to coordinate efforts on 
shared justice projects, for example, is only beginning to be developed. But 
we can be sure that in a feminist model small will be beautiful and less will 
be more when it comes to committees and bureaucracies. Allocation of 
peoplepower is simply not efficient when those with certain training are 
segmented off from the rest in order that they may speak from on high. 
Rather, people working together in a model of church which takes 
solidarity and community as prime values will be equal to our needs. 


Is it feasible to think about such a different type of ministry, especially 
among those who are professionally trained for ministry in the old model? 
Barring the resistence which comes from having one's self-understanding 
change, there is among many of my friends a certain relief at this new 
model. They are often the ones who have found the old model stifling of 
their creativity or limiting of their options for growth and development 
both personally and professionally. They are the ones who have placed 
themselves, or found themselves by reason of personal history, in 
communities which are marginalized. For them, that is for people of color, 
women, persons from economically depressed communities, this model of 
ministry is a natural one. In fact it is a model for creative survival, for 
survival with style. It is a way to be church which corresponds with our 
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sense of what church ought to be. For others, especially for those, 
including women, who have found a niche, no matter how small and 
uncomfortable, in the institutions as they exist, such a model will be 
scorned as unworkable or spurned as too visionary. To both groups I simply 
extend the invitation to try something new. Our goal must be a model of 
ministry that helps people, rather than hindering them, in the service of 
global change. 


Mary E. Hunt, Ph.D., graduated from the GTU in 1982. She has served as 
chaplain at a women's prison and has lived and worked with base 
communities in Argentina. She is currently Co-Coordinator of WATER, 
Women's Alliance for Theology, Ethics and Ritual, an ecumenical center for 
dialogue and action on issues of faith, based in Washington, D.C. She is 
also editing the papers of Anne McGrew Bennett for publication. 
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WOMAN CHURCH SPEAKS 
Koman Catholic Women 
in the 80's 


by Kathleen Tighe 


In November of 1983, 1400 Roman Catholic women gathered at an historic 
meeting in Chicago to proclaim ourselves as Woman-Church. We gathered 
to claim the authentic mission of Christ who comes to restore and not to 
destroy humanity. As Rosemary Reuther described so well: 


We are not in exile but the Church is in exodus with 
us. Holy Wisdom, the Mother-face of God, has fled 
from the high throne of patriarchy and has gone into 
exile with us. As Woman-Church we are not left to 
starve for the words of Wisdom; we are not left 
without the bread of life... Ministry, too, goes 
with us into exodus. We learn all over again what it 
means to minister; not to lord over, but to minister 
to and with each other, to teach each other to speak 
the words of life. Eucharist comes with us into 
exodus. The waters of baptism spring up in our 
midst as the waters of life, and the tree of life 
grows in our midst with fruits and flowers. 


The incredible strength of the 1400 ethnically mixed women from 37 states, 
Mexico, Canada, Central and South America who proudly stood to proclaim 
ourselves Church, is but one symbol of the hope and excitement prevalent 
today among Roman Catholic women. More and more women are standing 
up and "refusing to return jo the land of slavery to serve as altar girls in 
the temples of patriarchy". 
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This phenomenon of Women-Churech is one indicator of a cultural shift 
taking place in American Catholic life. Another indicator is referred to as 
"a healthy readjustment in a Church where well-educated Catholic laity 
give continuing evidence of the ability to minister to the people of God". 

Never before in herstory have there been so many educated and committed 
laity. In fact, "for the first time there are in the Church today, more 
theologically trained laity than priests or religious. The same is true 
numerically of dedicated and involved laity". 


Geraldine Ferraro is a prominent example of a well-educated professional 
woman who reflects seriously her religious faith and the development of 
her conscience. A woman who is willing to serve in the political arena in 
order to improve the quality of life for the American people. A woman 
who will not impose her values on the people she is willing to serve, despite 
the strong warnings of some of the hierarchy of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


Many other members of the Catholic laity are prominent in the public 
forum, theologizing, writing and working to find the power of faith in the 
teachings of Jesus. Their willingness to walk a path that is not intrinsically 
dependent on conventional structures or association is an indicator of a 
sharpening of collegiality, an egalitarian process. This feminine model 
values the gifts and contributions of each person and thus opposes the 
hierarchical, pyramid model of church. 


Another shift in Roman Catholic life which is strongly influencing women is 
the sharp decline in the number of ordained priests. For some years, rural 
and urban dioceses have been turning to women to minister in parishes, in 
lieu of ordained priests. These women conduct the ordinary ministry of 
parish life, including presiding at Sunday and daily Masses, however, not 
officially consecrating the elements. 


Increasing numbers of dioceses are planning for an era of parishes without 
priests. Rather than officially ordain women, rather than permit priests 
who have married to return to the active ministry of the Church, the 
hierarchical bastion of patriarchy is frantically trying to band-aid the 
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situation. The headlines of a recent edition of the Oakland Catholic paper 
read, "Livermore Parish Tries Priestless".“ The article goes on to say that 
Sr. Marie Wiedner, Pastoral Associate of the parish, has been appointed 
parish administrator pro tem, responsible for all adminstrative and non- 
sacramental parish duties. The ordained pastor of the parish is on a three- 
month study leave and a full-time male priest substitute was not available. 


Many Roman Catholic women across the United States are Pastoral 
Associates in parishes. Their duties cover such areas as: assisting in 
liturgy planning, sacramental preparation, visiting the sick and shut-ins and 
ministering to the general and particular needs of the people. 


The questions Roman Catholic women need to ask ourselves are: Are we 
going back to an old model of women serving in parishes without the full 
use of our gifts? Are we doing a lot of work, formerly done by the ordained 
men, so that the present structure of church can be maintained? Or are we 
creating a new model of ministry with women as competent, compassionate 
leaders? Are we women whose gifts will draw forth the gifts of others in a 
model of mutuality? Are we going to be instrumental in using ministry to 
restore our church to wholeness and balance? 


Footnotes 


1. "Reflections on Woman-Church" by Rosemary Reuther. 

2. ibid. 

3. "New Breed of Catholic Making It in America" by Eugene Kennedy. 
National Catholic Reporter, September 21, 1984. 

4. The Lay-Centered Church by Leonard Doohan, Winston Press, 1984. 

5. The Catholic Voice, October 15, 1984. 


Sr. Kathleen Tighe is a Loretto Sister deeply committed to women's 
concerns. She currently serves as a resource person at the St. Mary's 
Garden Home for Seniors. AS a member of the Loretto Spirituality 
Network (Albany, California) she does retreat work and spiritual direction. 
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A PROFESSIONAL 
LAY MINISTER 


Contradiction and Challenge 


by Mary Doyle 


For the past month, my course on "Women and the Church" has been 
studying biblical and church history from the perspective of feminist 
theology. The way women's stories have been erased from history has 
become painfully obvious as we trace the development of church 
institutions and theologies. Even introducing ourselves to outstanding 
women in church life has been a mixed blessing; we are proud of their 
contributions yet sad that we have never heard their names before. 


Last week when we brainstormed events and persons from the past 100 
years of American history, the tone of our discussion changed 
dramatically. From each member of our circle came the names of women 
from art, music, politics, and science. Women from the underground 
railroad, union organizing, the modern peace movement, and feminism were 
mentioned. Our recent history came alive for us and suddenly, we were 
very proud of the ways women were changing the world. 


From religion, we raised up Elizabeth Cady Stanton, author of the Womens 
Bible; Dorothy Day and Mother Theresa of Calcutta; Teresa Kane — who 
challenged the Pope; the Immaculate Heart Sisters — disbanded after 
conflicts with the hierarachy; Mary Daly, Rosemary Reuther and Elizabeth 
Sehussler Fiorenza writing feminist theology; the four missionaries 
martyred in El Salvador; the first women ordained to the Episcopal 
priesthood, and finally, Congresswoman Geraldine Ferraro singled out for 
harrassment by certain Catholic bishops. 
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This spontaneous list tells me a lot about the self-identity of women in the 
Catholic Church. This group represents our heroes and martyrs; heroes who 
live a Gospel life on the margins of the Church and/or martyrs who have 
faced the power of the Church and become public or controversial figures 
as a result of it. Not one name on our list could be seen as a publie figure 
living a sanctioned ministry within institutional church structures. While 
there may be women emerging in this category, the progressive women in 
my class did not mention them. 


Karen Miller and I teach and facilitate this course which is only one aspect 
of my work at the Newman Center and parish for U.C. Berkeley. I began 
my reflections on the ministry of Catholic women by mentioning my class 
because they are all women ministering in their work and families who 
represent others struggling to know and affirm their worth as the People of 
God, the Church. Together we live in a society moving forward to address 
the value and needs of women, receiving messages from our institutional 
ehurch which are alienating and confusing yet wrapped in the doctrinal 
support for the equality of all peoples. 


I am beginning my fifth year working as a professional lay minister in the 
ehurech. (If those words sound contradictory — they are!) In terms of canon 
law I cannot be called as associate pastor and yet that is what I am, 
working primarily with students, campus programs, and social justice 
issues. When I graduated from the Franciscan School of Theology over two 
years ago, my view of ministry was neatly packaged, yet not tried or 
tested. While I still believe that theology of ministry, my visions for the 
day to day work and the future are challenged by the real experience of 
ministry in today's church. 


Professional identity and credibility are personal issues in my work. While I 
may hold a Master of Divinity, the degree required for ordination by 
Catholics, these credentials are often meaningless or confusing to those 
whose concept of minister is one wearing a collar or a habit. In a mobile 
parish of over 2000 persons, whose central life and value is liturgical, my 
visibility as a minister also proves to be a problem. I am rarely seen in 
liturgical settings, preaching and presiding only occasionally: Part of me 


resists those traditional definitions of ministers as the ones with an altar 
function. I want to emphasize too that my staff of five priests has been 
consistently supportive of my initiatives in ministry and liturgical life. 


The ministry of the laity in the Catholic Church is growing as it is needed 
more and more. There is a revolution brewing slowly, challenging the old 
notions of power, and even older stereotypes and suspicions about women. 
For those of us committed to the transformation and mission of the Church 
it is a process loaded with both joy and difficulty. We find joy in the ways 
we can respond to God by serving all of God's people, and we live with the 
difficulties which threaten our long term commitments to ministry in the 
church. We live with the questions that ask: "When are you going to get a 
'‘real' job? How are you planning to support yourself financially? Are you 
buying into a clerical definition of ministry that values power and status 
more than the authority and leadership that may come from empowering 
others in a mutual relationship of ministry?" Both lay women and men in 
professional ministry must face the stress and lack of affirmation that may 
come from their work and find ways to sustain themselves spiritually and 
emotionally into a future that is ill defined and untried. 


Overall, I am grateful for the opportunity to share the lives of those on my 
staff and in my community and happy to be part of this historic change for 
the Church. If I look back to the discussion my class had on women in 
recent history, I am able to recognize their wisdom in calling forth those 
survivors and prophets who have loved the mission of Jesus so much that 
they sustained the integrity to challenge the institutional church and 
continue their ministry with God's people. 


Mary Doyle, a recent graduate of the Franciscan School of Theology, is a 
married laywoman in her fifth year of campus ministry at Newman Hall, 
UC Berkeley. 
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by Anne Worthington Prescott 


Songs of Sonia is an oraterio inspired by, and dedicated to Sonia Johnson, 
whose account of her excommunication from the Mormon Church is 
described in her book, From Housewife to Heretic, Doubleday, 1981. We 
reprint here the libretto, by Ame Worthington Prescott. Music, for 
soprano and bass-baritone soloists, S.A.T.B. chorus, and chamber or jull 


orcnestra, was composed by Marjorie Maxine Rusche. This work is 
copy cnted. 


Anne Prescott writes, "It has been a delightful privilege getting to know 
Sonic person and watching her career as presidential candidcte and 
spokeswoman for the spirits of women and men of our time. [ hope these 
words iay touch hearts, as she has." 
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S.A.T.B. 


Sonia: 


S.A.T.B. 


Sonia: 


S.A.T.B. 


Hosanna! 
We have seen the new Jerusalem, 
We bring the gospel to the western lands. 


My father taught the Scriptures 
My mother lived them. 


The angels and spirits of our forebears 
Gathered with us in evening prayers. 


My mother lived them. 


Hosanna! 
Together men and women built this land. 


Mother 


Mother, 

Your spirit that soared, 
Soared as a young girl 
Soars still 


As the moonlight rises 
Through the sea sky of night, 
May your spirit guide me now, 
Guide me now, 

Guide me now. 


Selene,* sailing nightward 

Through the cloud waves, 

You trail your light. 

I, cloaked in the black mantle of night | 
Shall dwell in your moon swell. 


*Greek for moon goddess 
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This song is followed by an orchestral interlude which provides the 
transition to the "Man from the Moon." 
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MAN FROM THE MOON 


Song of the Air Force General, in reality the Project Director of the 
Army's Jet Propulsion Laboratory for the manned exploration of the moon; 
he is also a bishop and the stake president. The key words in "Man from the 
Moon" were actually spoken to Sonia during her period of trial and 
excommunication. 


Bishop: 


Sonia: 


The bishop sends his greetings, 

The bishop sends his greetings. 

Tell the women we love them, we love them. 
Tell the women we love them. 

In our church 

Virtuous women are exalted! 


Exalted? Exalted?! Exalted! 
Is it exalted to have no place 
Except upon a pedestal? 

Is it exalted to be imprisoned 
In the mind of man? 


I sense the darkness of woman deserted, 
The darkness of woman alone, 

The darkness of woman poor and in pain; 
Who dares come into this silent sorrow. 


Q3 


Bishop: 


Bishop: 


S.T.A.B. 


My speech I did not prepare 
We all know where women belong; 
We are Mormon. 


We are Mormon. 
We are Mormon. 


Anger 

Begins to burn within me 
Fury fans the flame 

That consumes 

The fragile wooden frame 
of falsity. 

The fiery swords stab 
And then are swallowed by 
the sky, 

In a yellow-orange light 
Of liquid lava. 


The bishop sends his greetings, 
The bishop sends his greetings. 
Tell the women 

We love them. 


THE PRESS 


We are the press. 
We are the press. (rep. 'ghostly echoes’) 


We watch and wait 
We watch and wait. 


We are the press 

We are the cats who pounce (rep.) _ 
Upon the news 

So delicately, delicately 

Dissect the news. 

We are the press. 
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Sonia: 


Who are these men? 

Who are these men? 

Who rule (these men rule) 
The church (rep.) 

With heart and hand of iron. 
Who will not speak with us. 


Who, who, who, who, 
Rule, rule, who rule 
Who rule, rule, rule. 


We are the press (press, etc.) 
We watch and wait 

But find we care 

for Sonia. 


The conflict within is old. 

A woman wants equality for women. 
Each of us hopes we will be spared, 
But now we fear for Sonia. 


EXCOMMUNICATION 


",..The decision of this court is that you are excommunicated 
from the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. I must 
remind you that all privileges of membership are hereby 
denied by this action. I strongly encourage you to repent..." 


O no, O no. 
Iam Mormon. 


O Mother in Heaven! 
Guide me now. 


Repent! 

What a mockery. 

What God could create such talent 
And watch it waste in rage. 

I will not be 

Stifled, boxed, or caged. 


ah) 


JUBILANT CHORUS 


The "Jubilant Chorus" is inspired by Sonia's vision of her ancestors in the 
church. 


All the beauty that is woman cover me. 

All the wisdom that is woman enlighten me. 
All the truth that women know, 

Guide me. 


Sonia, be bold. 

Feel the fire burn within you. 
Let it blaze, know its glow, 
Go forth and 

With your voice, Rejoice. 
Rejoice! 


Feel the fire burn within you 
Let it blaze, know its glow, 
Go forth and 

With your voice, 

Rejoice! 


All the beauty that is woman, cover me. 

All the wisdom that is woman, enlighten me. 
All the truth that women know, 

Guide me. 


Where is the angel of Abraham? 
They would cast my soul in hell. 
O Mother in Heaven! 

Guide me now. 

May your spirit guide me now. 
Guide me now! 
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SONG OF THE NORTHERN LIGHTS 


Sonia saw the aurora borealis as a child; This song represents the freedom 
Sonia felt after her ordeal. 


A child again. 

Remember when 

On hot summer nights 

We heard the cry; 

Come and see the northern lights 
Burst across the sky. 

A world of gray 

Gave way; 

A world of gray gave way 
To flames, 

Flames of shimmering color. 


Lying close 

Upon the ground, 

We were one; 

Looking up above the world, 
We laughed, we were strong, 
Stretched long, 

Above the world 

With heaven at our feet: 
Sweet, to be one 

Beneath such radiant color. 


Amne Worthington Prescott is a poet and librettist for classical and sacred 
music. She is a student at the Dominican School for Philosophy and 
Theology in Berkeley, CA. 
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InHouse 


Sandy Winter Park 


MEET THE BOARD, STAFF AND STEERING COMMITTEE OF CWR... 


These forty-seven women are at the heart of CWR's life and work. I celebrate the potential for 
transformation of theological education and the wider religious community that exists in these 
three circles of women and manifests itself as they plan and work together through the year. 


MEET THE CWR BOARD MEMBERS FOR 1984-85 


Mary R. Bischoff is the Associate Director of the GTU library involved in planning, budget, and 
administration. Mary is 48 credit hours toward MBA in accounting. She has worked in 
theological libraries since she was 16 and would like to study theology in a formal way at some 
time. 


Anne Brotherton is an Associate Professor of Sociology and Ministry and Director of field 
education. Special interests: sex roles and partnership, non-violence, peace issues, feminist 
spirituality, social justice ministries. 


Anne Callison has extensive experience and networking with Presbyterian women at all levels. 
She has worked as a hunger advocate. Experience in Central American issues, programming for a 
wide variety of issues, and conferencing both locally and nationally. 


Anne Dinkelspiel is a 1981 MA graduate of GTU. Interested in experiences of feminist conversion 
which I dealt with in my thesis. At the moment I am shaping the minds of young women in a 
Catholic high school in Vallejo. 


Joan Doyle Griffith has a special interest in Biblical Studies as a resource for ministry; inspiring, 
empowering, healing, and challenging. I am interested in almost everything. Divorced - 
recycling life as a theologian at 53. 


Rebecca Lyman's professional interests include Early Christian Theology (Greek Christology, 
Theological Models, Development). Other interests include travel (Europe, Asia: did research 
trip to China in ‘75 on women), literature, and sports. 


Lynn Rhodes is on the PSR faculty in Field Education. Interest and research on relation of work 


to vocation in context of US economic system; women who are struggling to live out a 
feminist/liberation perspective in the context of ministry in Church structure. 
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Ida Thornton After long years of interest and involvement in CWR I am increasingly aware of the 
strength and vision of this unique and powerful group of women. I am committed to the vision, 
goals, and growth of this most important center. 


Marty Stortz is involved at PLTS and now on the CWR Board. 


Kathleen Tighe began the Loretto Spiritual Network in Albany. Excited about claiming myself as 
"Woman Church." Interested in all ways of empowering women to use their gifts. I love being 
connected with CWR! 


Jane Vennard is a senior in the SFTS M. Div. program, and Personnel Committee Chair. 
Educational Consultant in Self Esteem. Spiritual director and counselor. Writer. Support work 
for family and friends of gays and lesbians. 


Beclee Neucomer Wilson is the Director of Training, Null Associates, and a consultant in 
developing public speaking skills. Experienced in ecumenical women's work from 10 years as an 
officer of Church Women United. Poet and author. 


Mary Spalding Picchi has had a lifelong interest in women's issues and religion, re-enforced by 
being the mother of 9 daughters and 2 sons. Participant in the Grail for 20 years. Now a Ph.D. 
at CA Graduate School of Marital and Family Therapy. 


Cathleen Greiner My commitment to the feminization of theology arises from the depth and 
variety of my experience of being a Roman Catholic woman. As Chair of the Governance 
Committee, I am continuing the process of enabling our organization to more appropriately 
address the changing and growing needs of women. 


MEET THE CWR STAFF 


CWR Director - Mary Cross has served in this position since 1978. She is a member of the 
faculty at the School of Applied Theology and currently completing her Ph.D. dissertation in the 
area of Organizational Psychology related to experiential learning. 


CWR Associate Director - Sandy Winter Park is beginning her 5th year on CWR Staff. A 
Presbyterian Minister, she chairs the Committee on Women and the Church in the Presbytery of 
San Francisco. Sandy also teaches Body Meditation Workshops and does bodywork. She is the 
mother of David (17) and Ricky (20). 


Development Coordinator - Mary Elien Gaylord graduated from PSR in 1981, is an ordained UCC 
Minister and exploring alternatives in ministry including house church. Most recently returned 
from a six month "sabbatical from mothering," the first three months in the desert and Indian 
country and this summer as minister in Glacier National Park. 
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Membership Coordinator - Cris Smith is currently working on a doctorate in Theology and the 
Arts at the GTU where she has taught at Starr King School for the Ministry and been on the staff 
of CWR. She is an ordained United Methodist and pastored in Ohio before her studies here. This 
year and next she is a Teaching Assistant with Doug Adams at PSR. 


Office Staff - Nancy Schreck is currently a student with the Franciscan School of Theology. New 
to Berkeley from the midwest. She is a former high school biology and theology teacher. Worked 
the past seven years in adult spiritual formation and education. 


Office Manager - Dawn Richards is a third year M. Div. student at PSR and an ordained deacon 
in the United Methodist Church. She is also in a field education position at Grace UMC, 
Stockton. This is her second year working at CWR. 


ing Program - Cyndy Adams is the counselor and coordinator of CWR's Counseling 
Project, a service provided for GTU students and the related community. She holds a Masters 
Degree in Clinical Social Work (apprentice LCSW supervised by D. Hoefer #LM6885) and is an 
M.Div. graduate of CDSP. She is to be ordained to this counseling ministry in November through 
the UCC. She enjoys the outdoors, dancing, and Woody Allen movies. 


Feminist Curriculum Coordinator - Sandee Yarlott is a feminist organizer; activist; ministry 
student; and mother of a 10 year old son, Ryan. Sandee is currently involved in the planning for a 
national all-women's delegation to Nicaragua in March which will involve celebrating 
International Women's Day with women from across Nicaragua organized as AMNLAE. 


Campus Minister - Carrie Bail, an M. Div. student new to PSR, has just completed a one-year 
study/action program at the Woman's Theological Center in Boston. She has also lived in Mexico 
and Hawaii. She is especially interested in Central American Issues (fluent Spanish), music (folk, 
Renaissance, & women's), travel, and people. 


Program Coordinator - Cathy Vahsen Long committed to the formation of woman spaces, Cathy 
is excited about facilitating CWR programs, giving voice to women's stories. In its third year of 
schooled development, her ministry centers around creating empowering structures for spiritual 
expression that honor the teachings of earth, embody feminist process and encourage honest 
interactions of hands, heads, and hearts. 


House Coordinator - Abby Wilson is a first year M.Div. student at PSR. As House Coordinator, 
Abby will be working to keep CWR an open and welcoming space for the GTU Community. 
Abby's work includes organizing the CWR Bulletin Board and Friday Open Houses. 


Newsletter Editor - Janet Cromwell is a first year M.Div. student at PSR with special interests in 
peace work, student organizing, and Asian art and culture. Most recently, Janet worked with 
Campus Ministry in Philadelphia where she also was deeply involved in organizing non-violent 
resistance to local military contractors (G.E.). She loves matinee movies. 
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MEET THE CWR STEERING COMMITTEE 


ABSW Amelia Chua is a second year M.Div. student. I'm kinda shy but I'm interested and love to 
listen. Best way to contact me is to leave me a note at ABSW and I'll get in touch. 


CDSP Diane Brelsford is a second year M.Div. student interested in peace and women's issues, 
and substance abuse and healing ministry. Working at Henry Owhoff House - Episcopal Alcohol 
Rehab Center. Married with 5 grown children, 4 grandchildren. 


CDSP Marni Schneider is an M.Div. student interested in discovering and exploring the feminine 
in the church, the liturgy, the language - exploring new liturgy. 


FST Karen Mattern is a third year student at FST in the MTS program and interested in 
spirituality, mythology, and lots of other things! 


FST Connie Ostlund is a second year MTS program student. I am also the co-president of the FST 
student body. I am a single Catholic laywoman with primary interests in working with RCIA. I 
enjoy stained glass, talking, reading, dancing, and living life to its fullest! 


FST Joan Griffith is a candidate for an M.A. in Ap. Th., Biblical Studies. Divorced, 2 married 
daughters in England, one also a Theology student; first grandchild due in December. Interested 
in creative ways to involve laity through Bible-based programming in community, spirituality, 
etc. 


GTU Martha Ann Kirk, CCVI, through worship, story, drama, and dance brings feminist and 
_ multicultural perspectives to worship. She is completing a doctorate at the GTU. 


GTU Judy Kay is a second year doctoral student in ethics and a mother of a 4 year old boy. My 
passions are gardening, weight-lifting, and truth. 


GTU Sharon-Gay Smith has been on the GTU staff for 12 years. I like reading (Romances and 
Science Fiction), cooking, needlepoint, and hooking rugs. I am a native Californian, almost. Born 
at the Presideo and single. 


JSTB Anne Holtsnider is an M.Div. student currently at JSTB part-time and working at an 
Oakland health clinic full-time. Social justice plays a large role in my life story. Interest in 
monastic spirituality. I'm very excited to be here — I could dance all over the place! 


JSTB Diane Donahue, Sister of Social Service from Los Angeles involved in Community 


Organizing with 23 Catholic and Protestant Churches. Now attending JSTB for a Sabbatical 
Year, taking courses in Feminist and Liberation Theology. Diane will return to LA. 
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PLTS Nancy Bullard is a third year M.Div. student originally from the Bay area. Served in the 
Lutheran Volunteer Corp in Washington, D.C. before returning to this area. Interests include 
biking and jogging. 


PLTS Martha Maier is an M.Div. student. I spent 4 years as a lay campus minister. Interests: 
spirituality, feminism, marriage enrichment, dance, the arts, the outdoors, and gardening. 


PLTS Joanne S. Richmond is a forth year M.Div. student from Rockford, IL. Interests include 
cooking, gardening, photography, and Wisconsin stories. 


PSR Ellen Sweetin is a second year M.A. student in Religion and Society. Worked 12 years among 
Menomiee People in Wisconsin and organized in rural South Alabama. Interested in relationship 
between patriarchy and violence/domination in individual relationships and institutions. 


PSR Ellie Sheperdson is a first year M.Div. student, a mother and lawyer with a strong interest in 
social justice and an abiding commitment to feminism. 


SAT Barbara Jean Laughlin is involved with Sister of St. Mary, community awareness, Principal, 
need for girls, mothers, priests, men, etc. to know our cultural put down of women. Has lived in 
Berkeley and Portland, OR. 


SFTS Anne Callison is an M.Div. student with 4 grown children. Interested in liberation theology, 
Central America Issues, world hunger, liturgy, global theology education, and international 
students. 


SFTS Jane Vennard is a senior in the M.Div. program, CWR Board Member and Personal 
Committee Chair. Educational Consultant in Self Esteem. As former wife of a gay man, active 
in ministry to family and friends of Lesbian and Gay people. 


SFTS Marjorie Pearson I've done youth work. I am involved in clown and mime ministry, sing, 
and play guitar. Second year M.Div. student. 


SKSM Florence Wallack is a feminist and religionist, author and theorist (in process). Like other 
UUs, she's confused, but never mind, she's strong inside and bound to find true Life. 


SKSM Mary M. Kapper is an M.Div. student, divorced with 10 grown children ages 36-22. 
Actively involved in Women's Movement, NOW, peace movement, and A.F.S.C. Organized Rape 
Crisis Center. M.S.W. in 1978. Worked 5 years in Kidney Dialysis Center. Women, church, 
feminist theology. 


SKSM Danielle Green is a second year student. Psychotherapist in private practice in Berkeley, 


professional interest in integration of therapy and spirituality, and clinical hypnotist. Writing, 
meditation, yoga, theater. 
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There are six hundred and forty-one women students in the 


ies — 42% of the total student enrollment. 
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THE MISTS OF AVALON 


by Marion Zimmer Bradley 
Knopf, New York, 1983 
reviewed by Patricia Shechter 


In writing fantasy, an author engages in world-creation, offering her reader 
the gift of a reality which is an alternative to the world in which the reader 
lives. This alternative world must be similar enough to the reader's own to 
be believable and different enough that it allures and engages the reader as 
an attractive (or even unattractive) possibility. For in writing fantasy an 
author gives voice to unconscious, unarticulated knowledge and longings in 
her reader; the author speaks a previously unspoken, unidentified truth. 
Fantasy and science fiction writer Ursula K. Le Guin states: "A fantasy is 
a journey. It is a journey into the subconscious, just as psychoanalysis is. 
Like psychoanalysis, it can be dangerous; and it will change you". (Ursula 
K. Le Guin, "From Elfland to Poughkeepsie", The language of the night: 


essays on fantasy and science fiction. Edited and with introductions by 
Susan Wood. N.Y.: G. P. Putnam, 1979. p. 93. Emphasis in the original.) 
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Marion Zimmer Bradley's The Mists of Avalon is just such a fantasy; it is a 
journey into and through a world which is an alternative to the world we 
know. In this remarkable book, Bradley engages her reader in a journey 
through Avalon, the mythic Apple Isle of pre-Christian Celtic England, 
through the Anglo-Saxon Britain of Camelot and King Arthur, Druid priests 
and Old Religion priestesses, magic and Morgaine - Morgan le Fay. 


This book has been described as a female King Arthur story and as a 
feminist retelling of the Arthurian legend. It fits both of these descriptions 
and is much more. The Mists of Avalon is the story of that famous legend 
from the perspectives of the women central to the tale. These women 
include Gwenhywfar (Guinevere), the High Queen and consort of Arthur; 
Igraine, raised in Avalon and mother of Arthur and Morgaine; Viviane, the 
High Priestess of the Goddess and the Lady of the Lake; and most 
importantly, Morgaine (Morgan le Fay, Morgan of the Fairies), priestess of 
Avalon and Half-sister to Arthur, the High King. 


Morgaine has come to us in most of the Arthurian corpus as an evil figure, 
a witch, a sorceress, the implacable enemy of Arthur who plots her 
downfall. In Bradley's retelling, Morgaine is the protagonist, the heroine, 
the primary narrator; it is, most of all, her story and her truth which we 
read. Most of the story is told from her perspective with very effective 
use of hindsight, and she is redeemed where in previous tellings she was 
maligned and despised. It is Morgaine who cares for Arthur when he is a 
small child; it is she who, in her role as priestess of the Goddess, creates 
for him the seabbard which holds the sword Excalibur of the sacred Druid 
regalia. As his half-sister and friend, she protects him from devastating 
knowledge of the existence and identity of a child. Later, it is Morgaine 
who challenges Arthur when he fails to keep his oath to protect and respect 
the Old Religion and those who follow that tradition. From his supporter to 
his foe as she defends Avalon, she loves him; he loves her as well. It is in 
her arms that he dies. 


That alone would be enough for any one book — the story of the 
relationship between Morgaine and Arthur and by extension the story of the 
relationships between the other characters, the women already mentioned, 
and the men: Lancelet, who is Viviane's son, Arthur's closest companion, 
the Queen's love; Taliesin, the High Druid and Merlin; and Taliesin's 
successor, Kevin, the harper and Bard. The intricacies of love, passion, 
disappointment, hatred and betrayal would be enough for any one book. 
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But that is not all by any means in The Mists of Avalon. There is an 
underlying theme which engages the reader on another level, especially the 
reader involved in theo/thealogy, spirituality, concerns of women and 
religion, and feminism. This theme is the alternative world Bradley creates 
and the threat to that world. Bradley tells the story of a world and a time 
in which women held secular and most especially sacred power. This world 
is that of pre-Christian Celtic Britain in which the indigenous religion was 
Goddess-centered and focused; it was the place and time of the Old 
Religion of the traditional Celtic Goddess/es and Gods. Celtic priestesses 
and client queens held power and authority in both religious and political 
realms. In The Mists of Avalon, that world is reconstructed as it faces the 
beginnings of its end at the hands of patriarchal Christianity, a foreign 
religion. In conflict at the root of these two religious traditions are very 
different and opposing visions and experiences of the identity and nature of 
divinity, the Holy. 


Viviane and later Morgaine fight for the preservation of Avalon, the symbol 
of the old ways of Goddess religion, at this time when the power of the old 
tradition and consequently of women is being eroded by a new faith in 
which men hold authority and demand belief in an exclusively male Father 
God with whom they seek to replace the Goddess and Celtic pantheon. 
Viviane and. Morgaine struggle to preserve the tradition in which women 
held authority and were regarded as sacred against a patriarchal ideology 
which strips power and sanctity from women and regards them as the cause 
of the world's sin and travail. As Christianity becomes stronger, Avalon 
recedes into the mists. But not without a struggle. 


For this telling of the "other side" of history, the underside, the previously 
untold herstory, this book is a wonderful and remarkable gift to women 
especially, and particularly to women engaged in our own theo/thealogical 
and spiritual journeys. It is a gift also for its imaginings of the training and 
life of a priestess of the Goddess and for its glimpses into Celtie society 
which had very different perspectives from our own on relationships, 
particularly sexual relationships, between women and men; the role of 
sexuality itself; child-rearing; and sacred life and holy rituals. Of special 
delight are Bradley's renderings of sacred magic — the Sight (intuition and - 
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precognition), spells like those through which Avalon is reached, the 
"glamour" of a priestess. The book also enlightens concerning the beliefs of 
pre-patriarchal, pre-Christian celtic religion, offering a different 
cosmology and understanding of the sacred. In this, it challenges and 
stretches a reader's imagination, in the best sense, by creating a world in 
which the identity and experience of the Holy is female and inextricably 
connected with the earth and the physical, and is also beyond any 
limitation. 


For women engaged today in spiritual and religious journeys, seeking to 
find, create and recreate our own herstory, power, and images of the 
divine, The Mists of Avalon creates an alternative world which might have 
existed, certainly a world which we could hope once existed. It helps us to 
continue on our quests. It is a "dangerous" book in Le Guin's sense, since 
once one enters Avalon, it is difficult and painful to leave it. A reader 
takes a risk in reading the book, since she/he may well return to her/his 
own everyday world with that world and her/himself changed. The Mists of 
Avalon is a wonderfully empowering book about this alternative world and 
its strong, passionate, holy women who share our journeys as we share 
theirs. 


THE SACRED AND THE FEMININE: 
TOWARD A THEOLOGY OF HOUSEWORK 


by Kathryn Allen Rabuzzi 
Seabury Press, New York 1982 
reviewed by Karen Mattern 


Kathryn Allen Rabuzzi begins her study on The Sacred and the Feminine by 
asking the intriguing question, "Just where is the Land of Happily Ever 
After" that coneludes most fairy-tale stories from the feminine point of 
view and towards which most young girls unconsciously aspire? For 
Rabuzzi, "four years and 22 children into her marriage", she realized that 
this land of destiny beyond the veil was not after all a golden magic-land 
but had more in common with the black nothingness of mystic tradition. 
Strangely enough, mystic modes and the contemplative life are associated 
with Hestia, the persona-less Greek goddess of the hearth (cf. the 


subtitle: Towards a Theology of Housework). 
6] 


Women today are waking up from the ‘dreams' at the end of the fairy-tales 
and exploring new territories of life experience. But before they abandon 
their traditional mode of experience completely, Rabuzzi would like women 
to examine that experience, and to define for themselves its character and 
qualities. 


In the context of theology's current preoccupation with Story, Rabuzzi asks 
how relevant the category of Story is for women's experience, which has 
been both unstoried and possibly beyond the capacity of Story itself. 
Perhaps Story is a category of male consciousness and thus a category of 
false consciousness for women. Traditional Hestian modes of being-in-the- 
world have include Waiting (a qualitatively different experience of time 
than ‘questing'), Caretaking, Cosmization (or, in theological terms, the 
creating of living-space), Repetition, Centering, and Ordering. Rabuzzi 
covers these familiarly 'feminine' topics in greater, closer detail than has 
been previously done. She examines traditional Hestian modes, not one- 
dimensionally, as is so often done, but from the dual perspective of the 
divine and the demonic, accurately claiming and persuasively arguing the 
double-sidedness of women's traditional experience. 


She uses many unusual examples from life, folk-lore, art and literature to 
illustrate her points. The book itself is an interesting amalgam of close 
intellectual form and logic, aesthetic and contemplative examinations of 
lived experience, and attempts to get at the tangible-intangible qualities 
and components of traditional women's way of life. Rabuzzi has taken on a 
tremendous challenge here and has handled it well, producing a book packed 
with allusion, illustration, logic and food for thought. As a woman who for 
many years voluntarily and even enthusiastically accepted the yoga of 
Hestia, I found the book helpful in sifting and articulating my own life- 
experience. 
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